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DISCUSSION 

Best Types of Small Houses 

By Miss Helen L. Parrish 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller presiding 

Tuesday afternoon, June 6, at 3 o'clock 

Mr. J. M. Hanson, The Modern Homes Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

I think we are all agreed that it is much more desirable if 
every family can have its own house detached, and we are much 
indebted to Philadelphia for having demonstrated that this is 
possible in a city of so large a population, where land is worth 
up to six thousand dollars an acre. Chicago has demonstrated 
that the height of tenements can be limited even in the larger 
cities. We should not have these larger tenements outside of 
New York, where they are surrounded by water and cannot 
spread as they can in the west. But cities up to five hundred 
thousand inhabitants do not need tenements at all. Of course, 
the smaller towns that are just developing into cities are inex- 
perienced, and many of them seem to think that tenement 
houses are unavoidable as the cities develop. This association 
must keep before those communities the idea that the tenement 
is not a necessity. 

Youngstown is one of those communities which made a growth 
in the last decade of 78 per cent, and that growth is still being 
maintained. We have had to make more provision for the in- 
dustrial class which is coming in than private enterprise would 
naturally make. The Associated Charities three years ago 
found there was a serious housing problem. It was the over- 
crowding of old houses, several families living where one family 
should live, simply because there was not sufficient accommoda- 
tion for all. 

A study was made of one of the worst districts, and figures 

were given that were quite a revelation to the people of our city. 

So we had little difficulty in organizing a special company for 
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the purpose of providing homes. I am going somewhat into 
detail on this, as I know that many other communities are fac- 
ing the same problem that we have faced, and want to know 
how to go about forming a company along the same lines. 

I wish to say that such a company is a necessity, properly to 
handle that question in such a community. Private enterprise 
cannot be depended upon to take a sufficiently keen interest in 
attending to details and keeping up to such a standard as we 
housing people think is demanded, and a housing organization 
will not only do good in the houses they themselves provide, 
but will set standards which will be followed by private capital 
in new houses. 

We do our own building. Five months before beginning 
operations we hired a superintendent who had been superin- 
tendent of one of the rolling mills there, used to handling men 
and organizing forces on construction work, and familiar with 
material. We first sent him to Washington for a week under 
William H.Baldwin, who showed him what the Sanitary Homes 
Company has done there. Then he went to Chicago, to the na- 
tional cement show, and went around wherever there were big 
building operations to study different types of construction, dif- 
ferent methods of handling such work. When we began oper- 
ations a year ago our superintendent had the matter well in hand ; 
he was well informed as to what other communities had done 
and as to the relative advantages of different materials. 

We also had many ideas as to the plans of the houses. Of 
course we have learned a good deal since. We started out with 
one thing definitely in view, however, and that is that we would 
build nothing with a common hall. In order to keep rents down 
to $10 a month we used a form of construction which is called 
the " terrace." There were no common stairways, halls, baths or 
toilets. We designed a house which is in effect a number of 
houses joined together, eliminating one wall. They are cheaper 
in construction, occupy less land, and therefore can be rented 
cheaper. 

The material decided upon was a Youngstown product which 
is available in almost all sections of the country now, a cement 
tile, manufactured by a patent process. It is cast in a mold and 
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partially dried by steam before being released from the mold. 
Then it is carried away on trucks to the drying sheds and allowed 
to stand until well seasoned. After investigating many different 
kinds of building material, we settled upon that concrete tile. 
We thought for a long time that we should build a solid mono- 
lithic construction, but after investigating thoroughly we gave 
up the idea and are still using the original material. We find 
it very satisfactory, as it is handled much faster than you can 
handle forms of concrete, and it gives abundant air space in the 
wall. The same material is being used in some of the best 
residences in the city. The wall is absolutely dry and the cellar 
walls are laid on concrete footings, so that you would find it 
very hard to detect a single crack in the walls of houses which 
have been standing for a year, because of this care in con- 
struction. 

The first installation was a ten-family terrace, three rooms, 
bath and laundry. None of our people are obliged to do the 
laundry work in the kitchen or in the living room. The laundry 
room is in the basement, fitted with hot water. The cheapest 
rent is $10 a month. Each family has a good bath, high 
grade plumbing and gas fixtures, and this laundry room is 
provided for family washing. Then we put up 49 detached 
single family houses, four and five rooms, bath and laundry. 
These houses are 16 by 30 outside dimensions, with two rooms 
below and two above, with a stairway leading to the second floor 
going off from the kitchen, the cellarway being at the side of 
the house, and the steps leading down to the cellar being under 
the steps leading to the second floor, with an outside entrance 
to the cellar on the landing at the side of the house. These 
houses are built upon a tract of ground containing almost seven 
acres, which we procured at a great bargain. It cost us about 
$2,000 an acre, and the houses were placed fronting 100 feet 
from each side of the tract, leaving a space 1 70 feet between 
the rows and about 800 feet in length, for a park. 

That park contains a fraction under three acres, and it has 
been seeded as a green, to be used as a playground for children. 
Upon the tract there are 1 13 large oak trees. These buildings 
are built uniformly 16 feet wide and they are on a 30 by 100 
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foot lot, leaving about seventy feet in the rear. That stretch 
in the back can be used for a little garden, and some of the 
tenants are so utilizing it. There are two rows of reinforced 
concrete clothes poles in the yard for the wash. There is a 
cement driveway in the rear, a cement sidewalk in front and a 
walk connecting the driveway, the front walk and the side 
cellar door. In addition to these 49 detached houses and 17 
flats we have provided a grocery store and a meat market for 
the convenience of the tenants. Ten houses were also built 
for other persons, making in all 76 houses constructed the first 
year. 

Now we are working on another installation, immediately 
back of one of these rows, across the street, where the houses 
will be for sale. We already have about a dozen tenants who 
should be paying for homes, and we are going to encourage 
them to take these houses that we are building and pay for 
them on a system of monthly payments. Practically all our 
future building operations, I presume, will be houses to sell on 
payments, so as to help the people own their homes. We 
think it will be advantageous to keep the houses on this first 
tract for rent, so as to get acquainted with people to whom we 
may sell afterwards. 

There is one other installation which we expect to make for 
rental purposes, to accommodate those who cannot pay even 
$10 a month. We expect to build two large rooms with bath 
and a laundry to rent for $8 a month. This also will be the 
terrace construction. 

We have also four-room houses. They cost, exclusive of the 
land, $1,300, and rent for $15 a month. They are two stories 
high, with porches. We have natural gas, and many of the 
tenants have little natural-gas stoves in each room. We get 
natural gas at thirty cents a thousand. 

We began building operations in May of last year. The 
company paid an earned dividend of one and a fourth per cent 
the last quarter of that year, after being in operation about six 
months. That is at the rate of five per cent per annum. 

The second quarterly dividend has been paid, and it is 
expected that the rate will be maintained. The houses are 
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occupied practically all the time, with a waiting list because 
these houses are better and give more for the money than any 
others in town, the rents being $10, $12 and $15 a month. 
We of course have changes, but the loss from vacancies has so 
far been very small, and a little surplus is accumulating, which is 
being used in various ways. We reduced rents once in one 
type of house, but we shall have to equip the playground, and 
we expect to put an attendant or play director there this 
summer. 

After all, the most important gain in this connection is the 
general effect upon the community of the standards set by this 
company. We, of course, cannot begin to control all the build- 
ing, but the moral effect upon the community and upon the other 
builders has been very marked, surprisingly so in the short time 
we have been at work, and the building standards and the rent 
standards are beginning to be affected. 

We have called attention to the immediate need of these small 
houses, a need which was apparent at the time, so that building 
has been stimulated along those lines, and we are now removing 
these families from densely populated districts and overcrowded 
houses, and taking care of them not only in this better installa- 
tion of the Modern Homes Company, but in other houses which 
are being erected constantly. We have demonstrated certainly 
that it can be done, that the best houses can be built and pay 
dividends quickly. When we organized our company, the 
philanthropic side being uppermost, a great many people who 
subscribed for stock called it contributing to the Modern Homes 
Company, but they don't talk that way now ; they got dividends 
the same year that they invested. So we are getting all the 
money we want. 

Our tenants are delighted and the moral influence on them 
is marked. Something has been said about the influence on a 
tenant when he gets into an old " rat hole ; " he likes to help 
the destruction along. If half the pickets are off a porch railing 
he pulls the rest of them off, so as to help it along. But put 
him into a nice, clean dwelling, well cared for, and the better 
side of his nature is appealed to by his surroundings. 
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Dr. George Woodward, Octavia Hill Association, Phila- 
delphia : 

I have nothing to say of the houses of the very poor. The 
only thought I can express is in regard to some houses I have 
built for people in moderate circumstances. 

It so happened there were two streets one hundred and fifty 
feet apart, and instead of building houses that were very near 
those streets, we conceived the idea of building what I call a 
quadruple house, that is to say, they were not only side by side 
but back to back. That probably sounds very uninteresting, 
that is, it sounds very hot ; but Mr. Waterman, secretary of the 
City Club of Philadelphia, who is one of the tenants, said that 
during the very hot weather people came over there to keep 
cool. 

These houses rent for $33 a month. They are, as I say, set 
back from the street about thirty feet, and they are separated 
one from the other by, I think, twenty-eight feet. They con- 
sist essentially of a piazza, as you enter, a large living room or 
hall which extends back the entire depth of the house, a dining 
room, a large pantry and a kitchen on the first floor, two large 
rooms with a bath on the second and four rooms with a bath on 
the third. 

At a rental of $33 a month they net about 5 per cent on the 
investment. There is large discussion about how to beautify 
the back yard ; this is a very radical cure, because there is no 
back yard at all. One woman said to me that she was delighted 
to live in a house where she did not hear children in the houses 
across the back yard, and she did not see any garbage pails or 
ash barrels or clothes hanging out. 

On the other side of one of these streets we have built twenty 
semi-detached houses that rent for from $20 to $25 a month, 
having a bath and I think eight rooms. I have nothing what- 
ever to say about houses for the very poor, or tenement houses. 
I have built a tenement house, which was discussed with Mr. 
Veiller. I showed him the plan and called it a model tenement, 
and he said there was no such thing. 
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Mr. John Ihlder : 

There has recently been a very careful study made in Eng- 
land of back-to-back houses. The result of this study was to 
show that back-to-back houses have a much higher death rate 
than those which permit of through ventilation. Do you pro- 
vide in your houses for ventilation that is as thorough as through 
ventilation? 

Dr. Woodward : 

We were much afraid of the dark corners in those houses, 
and we have lighted them with skylights from above, and even 
on a day as dark as this it is comparatively light in the hall and 
at the foot of the stairs. Of course these houses have been in 
operation for so short a time that the death rate is zero. But I 
cannot answer that question. I should be delighted to show 
you the houses, and I will say that while they are located in a 
decidedly unattractive neighborhood, they are occupied by 
people like Mr. Waterman of the City Club, an architect; the 
rector of a church and an artist. They all speak very highly 
of them. 

Mr. Grange Sard : 

The situation in Albany that first attracted our notice was the 
fact that no houses were being built to rent for $8 or $10 or 
$12 or even $15 a month. We have the same situation in 
Albany that prevails in almost all the older cities. The shifting 
population has vacated many houses that were built for one 
family ; they have fallen into the hands of people who made tene- 
ments of them, and of course they were entirely unsuitable for 
that purpose. We undertook to start a movement to improve 
the sanitary conditions of those houses. 

We found people living in those houses because there were 
no other houses that they could move into. They said that 
these were not suitable places to bring up a family of children, 
that the houses were unsanitary, and that the general moral 
conditions were unfavorable. We found that regular builders 
chose to build houses that would rent for $30 or $40 a month, 
so that it seemed necessary for us to provide suitable houses at 
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a low cost so that at a low rental they would still not be a bad 
investment. We decided to form a company somewhat similar, 
I should judge, to that which Mr. Hanson has described. We 
have organized the company, have bought the land, and have 
arranged to build in various parts of the city. 

Certain parts of the city are distinctly manufacturing sections. 
We have bought land there and are proposing to put up houses, 
so that the working men in the factories may walk to their 
work and save car fare, which will mean probably $25 a year 
for each family. 

There are a great many employed in the center of the city 
who must necessarily ride on the cars, and we have bought 
other land on the outskirts of the city where we propose to build 
houses for those who are working in the center. We recognize 
that the men who work in stores, bookkeepers and clerks, who 
often earn less money than mechanics, need to be provided for 
with the other working people. So we are planning to build 
for these in the remote parts of the city. 

Fortunately for Albany and for our plan, land is very cheap 
on the outskirts of the city. We have been able to buy a nice 
tract near the street cars at $1,000 an acre. That will be cut 
up into lots, to cost not more than $50. Of course when we 
make streets and furnish the other facilities that are necessary, 
the cost will be considerably more; but we started off with 
cheap land, and we intend to build detached houses, giving the 
family a house and a little garden so that they may establish a 
home, and so that the children may have healthful surroundings. 

We have gone into this matter primarily to demonstrate that 
cheap houses can be built profitably, in the hope that other 
builders will engage in the same enterprise. I do not think 
that our company, which has a capital of only $100,000, will 
be able to solve the problem, but some of the builders are 
already interested in the subject ; they want to see our plans, 
and they are studying them as we are. We have hired a superin- 
tendent, and the public at large has taken an interest in the 
whole subject as being one that makes for the betterment and 
progress of the city. 
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Mr. Alexander Law, Tenants' Union, New York : 

I am here representing the Tenants' Union in this city, which 
comprises men and women who pay rent, a "pretty numerous set 
of people, you will admit. Some of them are asking the ques- 
tion : " Why should we pay rent ? We believe that the Creator 
gave the world to all of us and not to some of us. In the last 
analysis that means that we are paying somebody for the priv- 
ilege of living on the earth." But that is another story. 

We favor going down on the east side and condemning the 
worst block, knocking it down, and then building school houses 
and other houses, with sunlight and air in every room, and 
modern sanitary conditions that the landlord will not give, al- 
though we pay rent enough to entitle us to them and enough 
to enable the landlord to keep up the houses in first-class con- 
dition. We believe that in time Manhattan will become a place 
devoted to office buildings and factories, that the people will be 
compelled to move out. We favor taking Long Island into the 
city limits, as was done with Richmond county. The natural 
growth of the city is to the east. We believe the whole island 
could be laid out, because we believe that New York, the city 
of the twentieth century, is going to be built on Long Island 
and we can eventually furnish every family in New York with a 
house of its own. 

Then, on a national scale, we believe we could take all the 
railroad lands, which the government will control, and, under 
the same system as that by which the government is building 
the Panama Canal, we could start a movement which would 
eventually furnish every family with a house of its own. 

It will take some time, but in the meantime, while we are 
carrying out these ideas, we shall have no unemployed men. 
We believe in the Bible, which says, " They shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree ; and none shall make them 
afraid." But while we have our head in the clouds, we have 
our feet on the earth. We have been holding meetings and 
cooperating with the congestion committee. We hope that 
eventually, some day, no matter how distant it is, in this 
country, at least, nobody will pay anybody else for the privilege 
of living on the soil that gives him birth. 
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